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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


In the year 1756 I attended our general 
spring meeting in Philadelphia, at which we had 
the company of our dear friends Samuel Fother- 
gill and Catharine Payton from Great Britain, 
and her companion Mary Peasley from Ireland, 
and it was a solemn, edifying meeting. 

The Indians having burnt several houses on 
the frontiers of this Province, also at Gnaden- 
hutten in Northampton County, and murdered 
and scalped some of the inhabitants ; at the time 
of this meeting two or three of the dead bodies 
were brought to Philadelphia in a waggon, with 
an intent as was supposed to animate the people 
to unite in preparation of war to take vengeance 
on the Indians, and destroy them. They were 
carried along several of the streets, many people 
following, cursing the Indians, also the (Quakers, 
because they would not join in war for destruc- 
tion of the Indians. ‘The sight of the dead 
bodies and the outery of the people were very 
afflicting and shocking to me. Standing at the 
door of a friend’s house as they passed along ,my 
mind was humbled and turned much inward, 
when I was made secretly to cry, What will 
become of Pennsylvania? for it felt to me that 
many did not consider, that the sins of the in- 
habitants, pride, profane swearing, drunkenness, 
with other wickedness, were the cause, that the 
Lord had suffered this calamity and scourge to 
come upon them ; the weight of my exercise in- 
creasing as I walked along the street ; at length 
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it was said in my soul, This land is polluted 
with blood, and in the day of inquisition for 
blood, it will not only be required at the frontiers 
and borders, but even in this place where these 
bodies are now seen. I said within myself, 
“ How can this be? since this has been a land 
of oe and as yet not much concerned in 
war ;” but as it were in a moment mine eyes 
sone to the case of the poor enslaved Negroes. 
And however light a matter they who have been 
concerned with them may look upon the pur- 
chasing, selling, or keeping those oppressed 
people in slavery, it then appeared plain to me, 
that such were partakers in iniquity, encouragers 
of war and the shedding of innocent blood, 
which is often the case, where those unhappy 
people are or have been captivated and brought 
away for slaves. The same day I went to Pine 
street meeting under an exercising, mournful 
state of mind, and thought I could be willing to 
sit among the people undiscovered. 

I attended our Quarterly Meeting at Concord 
in the fifth month, and in a few days after went 
to the Yearly Meeting at West River in Mary- 
land, which was large and ina good degree satis- 
factory ; ; then going to meetings at Herrin 
Creek, and the Clifts, returned. the following 
first day to West River, where I had a good op- 
portunity to clear myself towards Friends of that 
place, being concerned on account of several of 
the elders, who did not conduct so exemplary as 
they ought before the youth, and left them re- 
lieved in my mind; from thence I returned 
home, taking several meetings in my way. 

In the ninth month I was at our Ygarly Meet- 
ing for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held this 
year at Burlington, which was large and edify- 
ing; many weighty matters being in much 
brotherly love resulted to satisfaction; our friend 
Thomas Gawthrop from Great Britain was there, 
in the time thereof our worthy friend and bro- 
ther John Evans of Gwynnedd departing this 
life, ''homas and | went to attend the burial, on 
which solemn occasion he had a seasonable op- 
portunity to remind a large gathering of people 
of their latter end, and I thought it was a solid 
time. 

Being one of the committee appointed by the 
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Yearly Meeting to visit the Quarterly and 


Monthly Meetings, I was careful in attending on 
that service, as way was opened in company with 
other friends, as likewise our Meeting for Suffer- 
ings this year established, which is held monthly 
in Philadelphia, frequently taking meetings in 
my way going and returning. 

In the Spring of the year 1757, I also attend- 
ed our General Meeting for ministers and elders 
held at Philadelphia. 

Having often remembered a remarkable ac- 
count given me when in England by our ancient 
worthy friend John Richardson, which, as it 
made some impression on my mind, I committed 
to writing, and now reviving, think it is worthy 
to be preserved, being nearly as follows, though 
[ was not particular in regard to the time of the 
occurrence, Viz. : 

“ Poter Gardner, a Friend who lived in Essex, 
bad a concern to visit Friends in Scotland; but 
being low in circumstances, and having a wife 
and several children, was under discouragement 
about it. The Lord in mercy condescended to 
remove his doubts, by letting him know he 
would be with him, and though he had no horse 
to ride, and was but a weakly man, yet he would 
give him strength to perform the journey, and 
sustain him so that he skould not want for what 
was sufficient. And having faith, he laid his 
concern before the Monthly Meeting he belonged 
to, with innocent weight ; and Friends concurring 
with him therein, he took his journey along the 
cast side of the nation, through Norfolk, Lin- 
coloshire, and Yorkshire, and coming to a week 
day meeting at Bridlington, where John Rich- 
urdson then dwelt, he lodged at his house. In 
the evening the doors being shut, Peter asked 
him if any Friend lived that way, (pointing with 
his finger). John told him he pointed towards 
the sea, which was not far from thence; he said 
he believed he must go and see somebody that 
way in the morning; John asked him if he 
shovld go with him? he said he believed it 
would not be best, and so went to bed. 

“In the morning when John’s wife had pre- 
pared breakfast, he thought he would go and 
see if the friend was well, but found the bed 
empty, and that he was gone, at which John 
Richardson, wondered ; but soon after Peter came 
in, to whom John said, Thou hast taken a morn- 
ing walk, come to breakfast: And before they 
had done eating, a Friend from the quay or har- 
bour (the way that Peter Gardner pointed to 
over night) came in, and said: “I wonder at 
thee, John, to send this man with such a mes- 
sage to my house,” and related as follows :— 
That he came to him as he was standing at the 
Fish market Place, looking on the sea, to ob- 
serve the wind, that he asked him if he would 
walk into his house? to which Peter answered 
that he came for that purpose ; (this was in the 
twilight of the morning,) that when he went 
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, into the house, he inquired whether his wife was 
well, to which the man answered, that she was 
sick in bed, and invited him to go in and see 
her ; he said he came so to do. Then being con. 
; ducted into the chamber where the sick woman 
| was, he sat down by her; and after a short time 
told her, the will and resignation of her mind 
was accepted instead of the deed, and that she 
‘was excused from the journey which had been 
before her, aud should die in peace with God 
jand men. Then turning to the man (ber hus 
band) he said, Thy wife had a concern to visit 
the churches in another country beyond the sea, 
but thou wouldst not give her leave, so she shall 
be taken from thee; and behold, the Lord’s 
hand is against thee, and thou shalt be blasted 
in whatsoever thou doest, and reduced to want 
thy bread. So the man seemed angry with 
John Richardson, who said to him, “ be still, 
and weigh the matter, for I knew not of the 
Friend’s going to thy house ; but thought he was 
in bed, and did not inform him about thee nor 
thy wife,” at which he went away. So Peter 
pursued his journey towards Scotland, John 
Richardson and another friend going with him 
to Scarborough on horse back, (for he would not 
let them go on foot with him,) he kept before 
them full as fast as they chose to ride ; and when 
they had gone about half way, he gained ground 
of them, and John said he was filled with ad. 
miration for he seemed to go with more slight 
and ease, he thought, than ever he had seen any 
man before. And riding fast to overtake him, 
he thought he beheld a small white cloud, as it 
| were, encompassing his head ; when he overtook 
/him John said to him, Thou doest travel very 
fast ; Peter replied, my master told me before I 
left home, that he would give me hinds feet, and 
he hath performed his promise to me.”’ 

“ When they came in sight of Scarborough, 
Peter said, take me to a Friend’s house if there 
is any there; John replied, I will take thee to 
the place where I lodge, and if thou art not easy 
there, I will go until we find a place, if it may 
be. So John Richardson took him to his lodg- 
ings, and just as they entered the door, they 
heard somesone go up stairs, and anon the woman 
Friend of the house coming down with a neigh- 
bor of hers invited them to sit down; and ina 
short time, Peter saith, Here is light and dark- 
ness, good and bad in this house. The woman, 
after she had got them some refreshment, came 
and asked John, “ who hast thou brought here ?” 
A man of God, he replied. Having a meeting 
at Scarborough the next day, John Richardson 
staid with him, and said he had good service; 
he also went with him to several Friends’ houses 
there, and he frequently spake his sense of the 
state of the families; but as they were near en- 
tering one house, Peter stopped, and said, my 
Master is not there, I will not go in, so they 
turned away. 
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“‘ Next morning at parting, John Richardson 
asked him how he was prepared for money, 
telling him the journey was long; to whom 
Peter answered, I have enough; my Master told 
me I should not want, and now, a bit of bread, 
and some water from a brook refreshes me as 
much as a set meal atatable. But John in- 
sisted to see how much money he had, which 
was but two half:crowns ; upon which John took 
a handful of small pieces out of his pocket, and 
forced Peter to take them, telling him it was as 
free to him as his own, for so the Lord had put 
itinto his heart; thus they parted, John and 
the other friend returning home. 


“In about two weeks afterwards the man’s 
wife (before mentioned) died, as Peter had fore- 
told; at that time, the same man had three ships 
at sea, his son was master of one, a second son 
was on board another, and in their voyages they 
were all wrecked or foundered and their cargoes 
chiefly lost; his two sons and several of the 
hands being drowned. The man soon after broke 
and could not pay his debts, but came to want 
bread before he died, though he had been in 
good circumstances, if not very rich. 


“John Richardson further said, That after 
some time he heard Peter Gardner was dead in 
Cumberland, on his return from Scotland, and 
being attached to him in near affection, he went 
to enquire how he ended. 


“ John Bowstead a noted friend near Carlisle 
gave him an account that Peter had been through 
Scotland, and came to Carlisle, and the small 
pox being there, he took the infection very sud- 
denly and lay ill with it. So John Bowstead 
went just as the pock was coming out on him, 
and took him to his house ; they never came out 
kindly, but swelled him very much, so that he 
was blind, and died about the seventh day; was 
quite sensible to the last, and knew the states of 
those who came to see him. He had enough to 
pay his funeral charges.” 


On the twelfth of the seventh month this 
year I left home, in order to attend a treaty to 
be held between the Indians and our Govern- 
ment at Easton in Northampton County, and 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where I was present 
at several conferences with Friends, the Governor 
having declared his dislike to their attendance 
at that treaty, or their distinguishing themselves 
by giving the Indians any presents; the result 
was, that as mutual tokens of the revival of 
ancient friendship had passed between them and 
the Indians, with a view to promote a general 
peace; it would be of bad consequence now to 
neglect or decline attending on this important 
occasion, though it was judged necessary for 
Friends to act with great caution. We therefore 
set forward, and taking a meeting at Gwynedd 
in the way, reached Easton on fourth day the 
twenty-first of the month, the Governor being 
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got there about two hours before us, but did not 
enter on business that day. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


Was it not strange that Walter Ellwood should 
become so enraged at his son, merely because he 
kept his hat on before him? But this shows that 
in those days men had made an idol of that kind 
of respect, rendering it incumbent upon Friends 
to bear a faithful testimony against it, by suffer- 
ing fines, imprisonments, and cruel beatings, 
rather than bow down to this idol. Any one 
thing upon which we improperly set our hearts, 
becomes an idol to us. If we love and value it, 
more than we do our Creator, we worship it. 
This wemust not do, or we becomeas blinded as 
the poor heathen, who “bow down to wood or 
stone.” Any feeling of pride, or vanity, or self- 
importance, which stands between us and our 
Creator, has become an idol, and we are bound 
to destroy that feeling, or reduce it to subjec- 
tion. 

Many, very many children and grown people, 
who call themselves Christians, would find they 
had idols, if they would strictly examine their 
own hearts. 

It does not appear to me, to be of any great 
consequence in itself, whether a man pulled his 
hat off merely by way of salutation or not. But 
when the custom had grown to be an idol, it was 
of great consequence to break it. We ought 
to respect and venerate those persons who suffer- 
ed so much upon this account. 

Walter Ellwood was so determined that his 
son should not wear his hat in his presence, that 
after snatching it off his head, he would not give 
it to him again, but put it aside where it would 
not be found. Thomas then put on another hat, 
which his father soon tore violently from him ; 
so that he found himself obliged to go barehead- 
ed, for the want of hat or cap. This occurred in 
the eleventh month; and the weather being 
very severe, he caught a heavy cold, so that his 
head and face swelled very much, and his gums 
became so sore that he could put nothing in his 
mouth but liquids. His kind sister waited on 
him, and did every thing she could for his re- 
lief, but his father did not seem to feel much 
pity for him. 

Thomas Ellwood was very much of a prisoner 
that winter; for he could not go about the coun- 
try without a hat, and his father took care he 
should not have the means of getting one. So 
he spent the time in his chamber, reading the 
Bible, and silently waiting on the Lord. Doubt- 
less it was excellently spent in learning to bear 
the cross. 

Whenever he had occasion to speak to his fa- 

| ther, he offended him by saying “thee” or “‘thou.”’ 
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At one of these times, after beating him, and 
commanding him to go to his chamber, which 
he usually did when affronted at him, Walter fol- 
lowed him to the foot of the staircase, and giving 
him a parting blow, said, ‘If ever | hear you 
say ‘thee’ or ‘thow’ to me again, I will strike the 
teeth down your throat.” Thomas was greatly 
grieved to hear his father utter these passionate 
words; and turning to him, he calmly said, 
“Would it not be just for God to serve thee so, 
when thou sayest thee or thou to him?” His 
father’s hand was up to strike him again, yet it 
sunk, and his countenance changed at these 
words, so that he turned away. Then Thomas 
went up into his chamber and prayed to the 
Lord, earnestly beseeching him that he would 
be pleased to open his father’s eyes, that he 
might see whom he fought against, and for what; 
and that he might be pleased to turn his heart. 
For some time after this, Walter said nothing 
to Thomas, and gave him uo occasion to speak 
to him. But this calm was not of long duration, 
for there was another storm occurred svon after. 
In his younger years, more especially while 
he lived in London, his father had been in the 
habit of attending the meetings of the Puritans, 
and had stored up a stock of Scripture knowledge. 
He sometimes, but not frequently, caused his 
family to come together on First-day evening to 
hear him expound a chapter and pray. The 
family was now very small. His wife and oldest 


son were now both dead; his eldest daughter 
was in London, and, he kept but two ser- 


vants. It so happened that one First-day even- 
ing, he bid bis daughter who sat in the parlour 
with him to call the servants into prayer. 
Perhaps this was intended as a trial to Thomas; 
at any rate, it proved one; for the servants lov- 
ing their young master, did not go in until they 
were sent for a second time. This offended 
Walter ; and when they went in, instead of going 
on with the evening exercises, he asked them 
why they had not come in at first :—and the ex- 
cuse they gave only heightened his displeasure. 
He said, “Call in that fellow,” (meaning his 
son,) “‘he is the cause of all this.’’ The servants 
hesitated to obey; for they were sure the blame 
would all fall upon him. But Thomas hearing his 
father, went in without waiting for them. His 
father showered cut reproaches against him, 
using sharp and bitter expressions ; until Thomas 
was induced to say, “They that can pray with 
such a spirit, let them ; for my part I cannot.” 
This so enraged Walter, that he not only 
struck him with his fists, but, getting his cane, 
he struck him with it so violently, that Thomas 
raised his arms to protect his head from the blows. 
The man-servant then stept in between them ; 
and, catching the cane in his hand, held it fast ; 
which made the father still more angry, if possi- 
ble. Thomas perceiving this, bade the man let 
go his hold, and go away ; in doing which, as he 
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turned he received a blow on his own shoulders, 
But now the sister interfered ; and, begging her 
father to forbear, she declared if he did not, she 
would throw .open the casement, and call for 
help; for indeed she was afraid he would mur. 
der her brother. This stopt his arm; and after 
some threatening speeches, he told Thomas to go 
to his chamber; whither he always sent him, 
when displeased. His sister followed him and 
dressed his arm, which was much bruised 
and swollen, and the skin was broken in several 
places. Yet he felt that peace and quiet in bis 
own mind which far overbalanced all his suf- 
ferings. His father, too, seemed to have ex- 
hausted himself in this last burst of passion, for 
he never treated him so severely again. 

His oldest sister returned from London soon 
after this, and her love for Thomas induced her to 
pity rather than despise him, though she had im. 
bibed a great dislike for the Quakers generally. 
The winter passed away slowly as it seemed to 
Thomas, who was taking his first lessons in the 
school of affliction ; but spring had some conso- 
lation in store for him, in the shape of a visit 
from his friends, Isaac and Mary Pennington. 
His father had a great regard for the latter, with 
whom he had been so well acquainted when she 
bore the name of Lady Springett. In conversa- 
tion with her after her husband and she had 
joined Friends, but before Thomas Ellwood had, 
she told him how cruelly Isaac’s father had used 
him because he would not pull off his hat. This 
Walter seemed surprised to hear, and condemned, 
as not only wicked but absurd. He little thought 
how soon he would imitate the conduct he pro- 
fessed so heartily to despise. Mary reminded him 
of this, and tried by every means in her power 
to soften his displeasure towards his son. It 
availed but little, however, and seeing how very 
uncomfortable the son seemed, he begged he 
might be permitted to return home with her. 
This Walter resisted as long as he could ; being 
unwilling probably to have his son go with Qua- 
kers: but at last consented to the proposal if 
Thomas wished it. Thomas was very wil- 
ling to go, but he had no hat; and being 
about to get into the coach without one, his sis- 
ter whispered to her father, asking if she might 
not get one for him. He told her she might; 
while she ran into the house to get it, he con- 
versed with Isaac and Mary, who were already 
seated ; but when he saw the sister coming with 
the hat, he took leave of them abruptly, and 
went in, fearing the hat would be put on before 
him. 

Thomas was not allowed any money to take 
with him, and his father had taken from him all 
that would do to sell. But he was going among 
kind friends, and needed nothing they did not 
provide for him. He stayed six or seven weeks 
very happily at the Grange, which was the name 
of the place upon which the Penningtons lived; 
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and then feeling it would be right, Thomas con- 
cluded tosreturn to his own home again. 

When he arrived there his father treated him 

ore kindly, although Thomas persisted in wear- 
ing his hat even at the table. Indeed Walter was 
wearicd out with opposition, and after this avoided 
seeing Thomas as much as possible, though he 
treated him more respectfully when forced to no- 
tice him. One reason of this may have been, 
that if he should ever wish to sell his estate, 
(which seemed likely,) his son’s consent would 
be necessary. He also intended going up to Lon- 
don ; and as Thomas would be left at home, they 
would not meet for a long time. So he was per- 
mitted to moke just such use of his time as 
pleased him best; and he spent a great deal of 
it in going to meetings. But he had no horse to 
ride, and often waded ancle deep in the mud. His 
father once or twice tried to lock the doors, so 
that he should not go out, but there was gener- 
ally a back way unguarded, so that he could slip 
off without any words passing between them. 
His sisters were very kind to him, and though 
they could not think as he did, they saw he was 
sincere, and they endeavored to mitigate their 
father’s anger as much an possible. 

(To be continued.) 


te 
THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 


What delight can be more elevating, more 


truly worthy of a rational creature’s enjoyment, 
than to feel, wherever we tread the paths of 
scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up 
around our footsteps—new traces of divine in- 
telligence and power meeting our eye! We are 
never alone; at least, like the old Roman, we 


are never less alone than in solitude. We walk 
with the Deity—we commune with the Great 
First Cause. Mark where it is that a Newton 
reposes finally, after piercing the thickest veil 
that envelopes nature—zrasping and arresting 
in their course the most subtle of her elements 
and the swiftest—traversing the regions of 
boundless space—exploring worlds beyond the 
solar way—giving out the law which binds the 
universe in eternal order! He rests, as by an 
inevitable necessity, up*n the contemplation of 
the Great First Cause, and holds it his highest 
glory to have made the evidence of his existence 
and the dispensation of his power and wisdom 
better understood by men.—Lord Brougham. 


———_ +~+er—- —__ 
CHEERFULNESS AND COURTESY. 


What a duty it is to cultivate a pleasant man- 
ner! how many a meeting does it make cheerful 
which would otherwise have been stupid and 
formal ! We do not mean by this the mere rou- 
tine of polite observance ; but we mean that gen- 
eral cheerfulness, which, like sunshine, lights up 
whatever it touches; that attention to ozhers 
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which discovers what subject is most likely to 
interest them; and that information, which, 
ready for use, is easily laid under contribution, 
by the habit of turning all resources to immediate 
employ. In short, a really pleasant manner 
grows out of benevolence, which can be as much 
shown in a small courtesy, as in a great service. 


L. E. L. 


ee — 


ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

It is believed, then, that no one who will pro- 
perly examine the subject, can doubt, that a high 
obligation rests upon Friends, to provide a place 
where such of our youth as may need and desire 
it, can receive a liberal education under the care 
and guardianship of the Society ; where teachers 
can be educated and properly prepared to take 
charge of schools in Friends’ neighborhoods, and 
where orphan children, and others whose cir- 
cumstances require them to be sent from home to 
school, can receive a guarded education, at a 
moderate expense. If these wants, under which we 
have been suffering for many years, are not suppli- 
ed, there is every reason to fear, that our society 
will be gradually absorbed by the religious de- 
nominations by which we are surrounded. It is 
vain to expect, after being left to the training of 
others, and to the instilling of the peculiar reli- 
gious views of their teachers, with the sciences 
they impart, until the two are so associated and 
intertwined that they seem equally true, that the 
minds of our youth will return again, and cordi- 
ally embrace Friends’ views. 

The influence of a teacher over the minds of 
the young people under his charge, is exceeding- 
ly great. They are apt to think his knowledge 
perfect and unbounded ; all that he says, they 
accustom themselves to receive as undoubted 
truths, and the ideas he inculcates, however er- 
roneous they may be, become first principles or 
elements of belief, in the economy of their minds, 
which it would require a long time, and a great 
amount of reflection and labor, ever wholly to 
eradicate. Other religious societies are increased- 
ly awakening tu the importance of this interest- 
ing subject, and are rapidly multiplying schools 
under their particular denominations, where their 
peculiar religious views are inculcated. They 
do not restrict the privilege of attending these 
schools to their own members ; but all who par- 
take of their advantages, must conform to their 
regulations, and what are denominated religious 
exercises. The schools of these different sects 
are being placed on a more and more liberal basis 
asit respect the means of acquiring an education, 
and unless Friends are provided with suitable 
places for the education of their children, they 
will necessarily avail themselves of the seminaries 
thus established by other societies, and their chil- 
dren will become gradually estranged from 
Friends. 
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Now we wish to awaken the minds of Friends 
every where to the importance of suitable schools 
and teachers, and of a proper education for their 
children—to encourage them to be liberal in 
endeavoring to obtain good and convenient 
schools in their respective neighborhoods, and 
whenever practicable, to have the schools to 
which they send their children, under the charge 


Maker—that God created us to enjoy happiness, 
and that He is doing everything on His part to 
wake us happy—that the. effect of obedience to 
His commandments is to increase ourenjoyments, 
and that for this reason he wishes them obeyed 
—that we have the high and dignified privilege 
of being taught immediately by His Holy Spirit 
within us—that all that is needed to secure our 


of consistent and concerned members of our So-| present and eternal welfare, is humble obedience 


ciety. It is a principle wisely implanted in the 
constitution of young people, to regard, with 
greatly increased affection, any one who is kind 
to them, and does them good. And thus, by 
having their attention drawn to the multiplied 
instances of the kindness and goodness of which 
they are the continual recipients from Divine 
Providence, we believe their tender hearts would 
be awakened to increased love and devotion to 
Him, and be prepared the more willingly to obey 
His commands. Besides, by proper training, 
the mind as well as the heart becomes expanded 
and capable of the successful employment of its 
own powers, by which an amount of rational en- 
joyment is experienced scarcely to be computed. 
There is, certainly, no religion in ignorance ; 
neither is it pretended that the mere cultivation 
of the intellectural powers, will impart virtue. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” But, as labor is needed in 
order to obtain the good gifts with which we 
are divinely favored for the support of the body, 
30 it is equally necessary for us to labor, and to 
bring up our children to labor, for our intellec- 
tual, mural and religious blessings. These can- 
not be received without adequate, watchful labor, 
any more than will a supply of food and raiment, 
and this fact it is desirable to have strongly im- 
pressed upon all our minds. We cannot fully 
experience the Divine blessing of happiness and 
enjoyment, of which it is our high privilege to 
partake, without continual watchfulness, activity 
and labor on our part, without striving to im- 
prove our minds and hearts, and learning to read 
in me great volume of nature, that is constantly 

a benevolently open before us, the interesting 
ined of instruction therein contained. 

In obtaining an education for our children, we 
ardently desire that they may be guarded from 
those influences which are unfavorable to the 
growth of virtue. Hence, the great importance 
of having them placed under the charge of teach- 
ers, who, while they possess the necessary literary 
qualifications, may possess also a pure and subdued 
spirit, and thus be able to draw the attention, in 
the numerous ways that a rightly-qualified teacher 
has frequent opportunities of doing to the in- 
quiring and tender minds around him, to those 
fundamental truths on which the faith of our 
Society is founded, and which constitute the 
great link that consciously binds man to his 


to his will manifested in the soul—that “Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things,” and that “to 
fear God and keep His commandments, is the 
whole duty of man.” That in accordance with 
these views, we should endeavor to diffuse joy 
and happiness around us, and cultivate feelings 
of kindness and love to the whole family of man 
thus opposing all cruelty, war, oppression of all 
kinds, tale-bearing, detraction, and whatever 
could cause pain or distress. These principles, 
commanding as they do, the assent of our matu- 


,|rer years, once implanted in the youthful breast, 


we believe could never be wholly removed ; and 
it is to secure teachers capable, under the divine 
blessing, of imparting to our precious children 
influences like these, in our different country 
neighborhoods, while they are acquiring the use- 
ful branches of school learning, that renders the 
kind of school we are advocating so very desira- 
ble. 

In the school which it is proposed to establish 
under the care of Friends, it is believed that 
facilities should be afforded for pursuing a liberal 
and an extensive course of study, to such as de- 
sire to do so, equal to that of the best institu- 
tions of learning in our country. Particularly 
should provision be made for an extensive prac- 
tical acquaintance with the natural sciences, as 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, and Agricultural Chemistry, and to some 
extent with the arts of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture. Physiology should also be studied so far 
as to give the students a knowledge of their own 
physical system, and of those laws which it is 
necessary to observe in order to maintain them 
in health. Means of instruction in these different 
branches would especially be needed in the de- 
partment of the education of teachers, iv order 
that they may be properly educated and trained 
to take charge of Friends’ children in different 
neighborhoods, and make them acquainted with 
the names and uses of the various plants, rocks, 
&c.—how to bud a tree, to train and trim grape 
vines and flowers, and thus occupy their leisure 
time and waste energies, in a healthy, rational, 
and useful employment. 

This would be one means of supplying an ac- 
knowledged want which exists in the constitu- 
tion of the young, and which cannot be neglect- 
ed in any proper and complete system of edu- 
cation and training : that is—innocent recreation 
and amusement. These must be supplied by 
parents, guardians and instructors; otherwise 
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they will be either surreptitiously taken by the reception and digestion of all food—they possess 
children, to the disturbance of the harmony of a stomach. 
their moral feelings, or their minds and hearts | Nothing of this is to be found in plants ;—- 
will suffer for want of an ingredient essential to | whether rooted in the ground or floating in water, 
their health. Now, as the want referred to is their motion is never voluntary. ‘The light and 
felt and acknowledged to be a part of our con- ; heat of the sun, the flowing of the water, the 
stitution, it must be a right one, and placed | breathing of the wind, the touch of a hand may 
there for some good purpose ; and there is, con- | produce motion, but it is invariably caused by 
sequently, a right and rational mode of supply- , some external cause. No sensibility has been 
ing it, which, by proper investigation and study, | imparted to plants, and even the so-called sensi- 
can undoubtedly be fully ascertained. The hiut tive plants are no exception. The nutrition of 
just given, judiciously applied and enlarged plants is effected ina different manner from that 
upon, would contribute greatly to that end. |of animals; plants have no stomach, but take in 
It is desirable, too, that such of the girls as | their nourishment by their surface, roots and the 
do not already know how, should be instructed in | leaves. 
the best way to make bread, butter, cake, and| This difference in internal structure necessi- 
every kind of plain cooking and household em- | tates for animals and plants a different food ; the 
ployment. Under judicious, cheerful and con- | latter draw it exclusively from inorganic nature, 
cerned direction and training, this could be made | while the former rely on organized beings for a 
by turns, amongst the girls an important and use- | supply of nourishment. Animal and vegetable 
ful part of their recreation and amusement. | matter will as a general rule increase the vitality 
From long-continued observation and reflec- | of plants, when introduced into the soil where 
tion upon the subject of a Friends’ school, such | the latter are growing—they however never ab- 
asis herein indicated, no doubt whatever is enter- | sorb the flesh or the leaves as such, —decay and 
tained of its success, provided, that the minds of ; putrefaction must have set in first to such an ex- 
Friends generally can be brought to know its im- | tent that the organized beings and their organic 
portance—to see that the true interests and wel- | constituents are broken up by the influence of 
fare of our youth demand it—and thus feeling | moisture and air into strictly inorganic com- 
the want under which we, as a Society, are suf- | pounds or approaching these very nearly. 
fering, to be willing to labor, under a right con-| Animals, on the other hand, take in and digest 


cern, foritssupply. If Friends cannot be brought ‘ae beings, either plants or other animals 
’ D ’ o ao”) ’ 


as a body, to feel this, the attempt to move on- | and with thisorganic nourishment receive usually 


ward cannot be successful; because, so great a | a sufficient amount of such inorganic compounds 
work cannot be accomplished by a few individ- | as is essential to their existence. 


uals, however much they may feel and acknow- 
ledge its importance. 
(To be continued.) 


ete 


To these obvious distinguishing characteristics 


other one may be added which is not so readily 
observed with the eye even among the higher 


| 
| of the two large classes of organized beings, an- 


orders of both, but the effects of which are ap- 
parent. We refer to the products of respiration. 
It is well known that animals take in oxygen, 
which is contained in the surrounding atmos- 
The marked difference existing between or- | phere, and exhale instead of it carbonic acid, a 
ganic and inorganic bodies was explained in my | compound of carbon and oxygen which in large 
first; the difference between those plants and | proportion is poisonous to animal life, but re- 
animals with which we meet in daily life is! quisite for sustaining vegetation. Plants, on the 
equally apparent. But the lower forms of either | contrary, exhale oxygen as long as they remain 
class of organic beings are frequently difficult to | in contact with light, but give off carbonic acid 
classify from their external appearance, and up undecomposed when shut out fiom the light. 
to this day, some of the lowest forms of organ- | Aside from the effects of the aroma evolved from 
isms are classed by some naturalists among the | many plants, it is the gaseous carbonic acid which 
animals, by others with the plants. is apt to produce the drowsiness and deleterious 
A pretty distinct line may, however, be drawn | results, on remaining at night-time in a close 
from the presence or absence of three important | apartment containing plants in a state of vegeta- 
qualities. Animals are capable of voluntary | tion. 
motion; though like some of the lowest form, a | 8a mo., 1861. 
portion of their body may be fastened to a cer- To be coneluded. 
tain spot, the free part is able to move of its own ey 
accord, in any direction possible. Animals have| Some years since, while we were seated at the 
a sensation of pain and pleasure, and are conse- | table of a College President, the conversativn 
quently endowed with sensibility—they more-| turned upon self-made men. It having been 
over have one internal organ set apart for the | settled that such men were the best, without cun- 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 


(Continued from page 45.) | 
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sidering what a compliment we were paying to 
ourselves, we agreed, one after another, when 
interrogated by our host, that we were of that 
description. Bishop Morris was seated at the 
end of the table opposite to the host, taking no 
part in the conversation, but paying attention to 
his beef. The host determined to draw him out; 
so, addressing him, said: “All! at this table are 
self-made men, unless the Bishop is an excep- 
tion.” “I am not made yet,” was his prompt 
repay.— Christian Advocate and Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 6, 1861. 





It will be seen by the daily papers, that a 
Board of Directors of Public Schools have passed 
the following resolution. 


Whereas, A practice has prevailed for some 
time past of presenting the teachers in some of 
the schools of the First School District by their | 
pupils, with articles of value, purchased by joint | 
contributions, as testimonials of their affection | 
and gratitude, and of their appreciation of the 
services of such teachers: and, 

Whereas This Board, while wishing to encour- 
age, in every proper way, sentiments of esteem 
and respect on the part of the pupils towards their 
teachers, are yet obliged to express their disap- 
probation of the aforesaid practice, upon grounds 
of general expediency ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board disapprove of the 
presentation of such testimonials to the teachers 
of the schools of this Section, because we conceive 
that the practice may interfere with the best dis- 
cipline of the schools, in the following, among 
other particulars :—1st, Because, in its operation, 
it acts very unequally upon the different pupils 
who may contribute thereto, and is oftentimes 
very inconvenient to parents; 2d, Because the true 
tribunal to pass upon the efficiency of a teacher 
is the Board of Directors and the parents, rather 
than the children themselves. 3d. Because it 
may lead to abuse, by introducing a system in 
which the opinions and wishes of the children, 
or some among them, may be too much consulted 
for the general good of the school. 

It would be well if some of the social customs 
which have crept even into a Society which pro- 
fesses not to follow foolish fashions, could also be 
subjected to the test of good common sense, and 
thereby discarded. One of these is the modern 
custom of making expensive presents to young 
persons on the eve of marriage. If the practice 
originally sprung from the laudable desire to 
assist young persons just beginning life, it has 
been sadly perverted from a good to an evil ; the 
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{recipients of the most valuable presents being 


generally those who have least need of them. In 
some circles this custom has prevailed to such 
an extent, as to make a compliance with it al. 
most compulsory ; thus destroying that spontane- 
ousness without which a gi/t cannot deserve the 
name. These remarks also apply to formal and 
expensive presents made on particular occasions, 
such as Christmas and New Year; they either 
lay the recipient under an unpleasant weight of 
obligation, or if reciprocated, convert that which 
professes to be kindness into a matter of bargain 
or barter. The simple and inexpensive tokens 
which are the spontaneous promptings of affec- 
tion or sympathy no one would wish to discour- 
age, and when the mind is released from the 
shackles of fashion, many channels into which 
the stream of kindness would flow are discovered. 
A present of a few flowers to those long excluded 
from the sight of “ nature in her green array,” 
of fruit to the fevered palate, or of some little 
comfort which just costs too much for the scanty 
purse, but is scarcely missed from the full one, 
would yield more true and pure enjoyment both 
to receiver and giver than could be derived from 
all the silver plate and costly ornaments that 
ever were presented in compliance with an ex- 
travagant and foolish custom. 


_——— 


From a note received from a subscriber we 
make the subjoined extract, and commend it to 
the consideration of our readers. 


There seems in the land much excitement 
upon the subject of slavery. I have understood 
some friends have signed petitions for compro- 
mising, which I deem very inconsistent with our 
testimonies ; and it appears to me there never 
was a day when it was of more importance to 
bear a fearless testimony against this evil. There 
is no compromise between good and evil— 
liberty and slavery. 

accessions 

Marrigp,—With the approbation of Medford Monthly 

Meeting, on the twentieth of Second month last, at the 


house of Charles Hollinshead, Jos1an Rocgers to 
MartHa A. HouuinsHEAD. 





, On the twenty-first of Third month, at the 
house of Isaac Haines of Medford, ELwoop Ho.uins- 
HEAD to Martua T. Hangs, all of Burlington County, 
N. J. 


—_—_-—~<+0> 


Dirp, —First mo. 16th, 1861, at his residence, North 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., after a short illness, 
which he bore with christian patience and resignation, 
Sivas Cartg, an Elder of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
in his 75th year. 


—_— 
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Diep,—Near Danville,on Second day 3d mo. 18th, 
Marcaret C., daughter of John Wilson, aged 16 years 
and 11 montbs. 


te 


THE SUFFERING IN KANSAS. 


Atcuison, Saturday, March 23, 1861. 

The Special Committee of the Kansas Confer- 
ance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
whom was referred the question of the dearth 
and destitution in Kansas, have made a report, 
which was unanimously adopted. They say we 
have been careful to gain all the information ne- 
cessary to the promotion of a correct opinion 
from ministers representing all parties of the 
State, and declare : 

Firstly: That in October last there were not 
provisionsenough in the State, nor money neces- 
sary to procure them with, to preserve more than 
one-half of the people from starvation. 

Secondly : Notwithstanding all the aid that 
has been offered us, the most of our population 
had but little for their sustenance except corn 
and bread, with a little meat, a part of the time. 

Thirdly : From all the accounts, we have no 


doubt that the various statements of fact in re- 


gard to our condition, made by Messrs. Pomeroy, 
Army, and Hyatt have been prompted by the 
purest motives, and are substantially correct, and 
that we tender them our special thanks. 

Fourthly : We have reason to believe that all 
counter statements, emanating from the press or 
otherwise, have been from ignorance of the facts, 
or through some interested motives. 

Fifthly: That, in our judgment, the dona- 
tions of our friends in the East have, in most 
every instance, reached their destined object. 

Sicthly : We desire, in this formal manner, 
to express our heartfelt thanks to all our kind 
donors, and assure them that their continued 
liberality has saved the lives of thousands, and 
prevented an untold amount of suffering. 

Secventhly : It is now several months till har- 
vest, and we have but little in store, and we 
pray our friends not to stay their hands till we 
shall be able to realize something from our own 
resources, 

Signed by Messrs. Brooks, Moore, Tenny, 
Hann, Stukeman, and Paulsen, Committee. 

silica 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From ‘“ Ninety Days’ Worrtn or Europe,” sy Epwarp 
E. Hate. 


As the new reading room of the Museum has 
not been long established, and as it has no rival 
even in “ Arabian Nights,” I must try to give 
some idea of its princely hospitality. 

Here is a circular hall, then, built in what 
was the quadrangle, surrounded by the old 
Museum. It is one hundred and forty feet in 
diameter; high enough to admit three galleries, 
giving access tobooks. It is covered by a dome, 


of which the great part is glass. This magnifi- 
cent circle is broken by no columns; the dome, 
being wholly supported by the side walls. This 
whole concave wall within is then shelved, and 
filled with books, excepting the space occupied 
by the door of entrance for visitors, and the op- 
posite door by which the attendants come and 
go. 

This hall contains more than sixty thousand 
volumes, in the magnificant phrase of the museum, 
the “ books of reference.” Remember that we 
have hardly a public library in America larger 
than this, and that these books are selected from 
the whole collection of this Museum, and you 
will understand that here is almost every thing 
which even an ordinary student, not working up 
a speciality, would require. To these sixty thou- 
sand books everybody has access; being per- 
mitted to take them down as he pleases ; to read 
in the hall. This is, indeed, an essential rule in 
all public libraries which mean to accommodate 
students. How gross it would be, when a new 
subject of general interest came up, to let the 
first man who came along carry to his home 
the special critical books to illustrate the subject ? 

A circle in the middle of the reading-room is 
surrounded by the tables and desks of the corps 
of attendants who stand within, ready to answer 
any demands for books not among the “ books 
of reference.” On the outside of this table is 
another circular table, under which stand the 
folio catalogues. There are here probably three 
or four hundred volumes of these catalogues, 
most of them being in manuscript. ‘They must 
be in manuscript in a library which enlarges by 
fifty thousand volumes a year; or this will be 
necessary until Professor J ewett’s plan for stereo- 
typing titles is established. Meanwhile, where 
you can take for granted, as you can at the Brit- 
ish Museum, that have every thing, there is no 
need of a printed catalogue, except as a well 
edited list of all the books now available in the 
world would be a very great convenience to all 
scholars. 

From these tables on the line of radii of the 
hall, there run twenty-five series of tables, with 
desks for the accommodation of students. I do 
not know the private gentleman who has in his 
own study such convenient apparatus for the con- 
sultation of books and writing as is provided 
here at about three hundred and twenty escritoirs 
for as many students. 

Any person who wishes to make use of this 
reading-room may obtain a ticket for the day by 
asking for it. If he wishes to work there a 
longer time, he may obtain a ticket for a year by 
bringing an introduction from some person so 
far known to the officers of the Museum, that 
they are willing to take him as a voucher. 
Practically, anybody who wants this introduction 
can obtain it. Armed with this introduction, 
you go into the reading-room, place your port- 
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folio on any desk you choose (say, D. 3), which ' 
then becomes your place for the day, of this’ 
princely collection of five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, of which a tenth part are manuscripts and | 
have never been printed. 


en 
CARMEL IN THE NORTH. 


Jutting out into the Mediterranean, at the 
northwestern extremity of the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon, is Carmel, not a single mountain, but rather 
an elevated ridge, extending for eighteen miles, 
reaching a height of some 1,700 feet above the 
sea. ‘It is,” says Stanley, “an upland park, 
abounding in rocky delis, with deep jungles of | 
copse, such as are found nowhere else in Pal- | 
estine, presenting a furest beauty so rare to the 
Israelite that the tresses of the bride’s hair were 
compared to its woods; and its ‘ excellency,’ its 
forests, were taken as the type of natural 
beauty.” Its eastern extremity, which is also 
the highest point of the whole ridge, was the 
scene of one of the most striking incidents, 
and one of the most important, in the whole 
range of Ol Testament history. 

Ahab was now king of [srael, coming to the 





throne oe 931 B.C. ,and in the twenty. -eighth | imagination in childhood, while it is strictly in 


year of Asa king of Judah. He had married 
Jezebel, : muchter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, and 
during his twenty-two years’ reign was under the 
influence of that idolatrous and unprincipled wo- 
man. ‘The people were lapsed into a straage re- 
ligious condition, the golden calf, as the symbol 
of. Jehovah, being the object of their worship. 

Influenced by Jezebel 1, Ahab now sought to intro- 
duce the worship of other gods,—the gods of 
her native country,—building a temple at Sa- 
maria, erecting an image and consecrating a grove 
to Baal, the god of “the Sidonians,—his wife 
maintaining a multitude of prophets aud priests 
of this god. In a few years idolatry prevailed 
throughout the land, and it seemed as if the 
knowledge of the true God was forever lost. It 
was then that Hlijah, the Tishbite, stood forth 
alone as a champion of the Most High, daring 
the power of the king, and the malice of the 
queen, and the zeal of prophet and priest, in 
his efforts ouce again to establish the worship of 
Jehovah. 

He comes suddenly and wholly unannounced 
upon the page of history. We know nothing of 
his previous life—what was his age, what was his 
lineage, what before had been his experience or 
occupation. We are not even able to say from 
what his name, the Tishbite, was taken. Only 
is he Elijab the Tishbite, who was of the inhab- 
itants of Gilead, who appears about the tenth 
year of the reign of Ahab, when the worship of 
Baal is firmly established, the children of Israel 
have forsaken the covenant, the altarsare thrown 
down, the prophets put to the sword, and, as he 
says, “he himself aloue is left,” and a price is 
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on his head. As his deeds testify, as well as J whom 
his speech asserts, he is very jealous for the Lord § the se 
| of hosts, and does not hesitate to stand before § though 
that king who is said to have done ‘ more to § zeal of 
provoke ‘the Lord God of Israel to anger than all § thou h 
the kings of Israel that were before him,’’—with ff and ua 
a terrible message: “‘ Asthe Lord God of Israel § “I ha 
liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be § father’s 
dew vor rain these years but according to my § manda 
word.” And the heavens were shut up for three § Baalim 
years and six months, so that there was neither ff all Isr 
rain nor dew in all those years. of Baal 
Immediately upon the delivery of this mes. ff ofthe ¢ 
sage, Elijah retires, by Divine command, to the § table.” 
other side of the Jordan, and there, as our ver- § prjests 
sion has it, the ravens bring him bread and flesh § ly men 
in the morning, and bread and flesh in the even. § the san 


ing. The word translated “ravens” means also 
and the opinion is current among 
scholars, that Elijah, in his banishment, was 
supplied by the friendly Arabs with the necessi- 
ties of life. This supposition, which is held by 
Trinitarian scholars, and advocated by those who 
‘have been in the Kast and are acquainted with 
Bedouin character and habits, destruys, one of 
those stories which have taken strong hold of the 
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accordance with a well established principle of 
criticism, which requires us vot to resort to mir- 
acle where there is an obvious natural explana- 
tion. The brook Cherith was the natural, in- 
evitable resort of the roving tribes of the neigh- 
borhood, who undoubtedly supplied the prophet’s 
simple wants according to the law of Arabian 
hospitality. 

The brook being dry, Elijah returned over 
Jourdan to Sarepta, where he dwelt with a widow, 
whose son he had restored to life, and whose mea- 
sure of meal and cruse of oil sufficed them in the 
midst of distress. 

Meanwhile the drought and the famine pressed 
sore on the land, and three years were passed, 
when God bade Elijah return and show himself 
to Ahab. Now it happened that Ahab had just 
commanded Obadiah—the governor of his house, §phets 2 
a man who feared God—to go out into the land, Btherefo 
unto all fountains of waters, and unto all brooks, choose 
if it might be that he should find grass for the{pieces, 
horses and mules. While Ahab himself went tofand || 
the east, Obadiah went to the west, and in thefwood a 
marshy land near Carmel met Elijah, who badefuame ¢ 
him return to the king and say, “ Behold Elijabffof the 
is here.” Qbadiah hesitates, for he knew that@let him 
Ahab had searched everywhere for the prophet,#* It is 
determined to put him to death. He may have silent. 
been also afraid that when he was gone Elijah 
would depart, and the king, coming, in his dis 
appointment and anger would slay him. But 

Elijah replies: “ As the Lord of hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand, I will surely show myself 
unto him this day.’”” When the king has come 
and sees face to face, and fearless, the man fot 
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whom he had searched the land, him only left of 
the servants of Jehovah, as both thought,— 
though there was a remnant bidden away by the 
zeal of Obadiah,—his anger breaks forth : ‘“ Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?” Standing calm 
and undaunted before him, slowly Elijah replies : 
“[ have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed 
Baalim. Now, therefore, send and gather to me 
all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets 
of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets 
of the groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s 
table.” These prophets of the groves were the 
priests of Astarte, a Pheenician goddess, general- 
ly mentioned in connection with Baal. She is 
the sume with the Venus of the Romans. The 
groves were her temples, and hence the frequent 


command for their destruction. And the wicked, | 


but weak-minded king, quelled by the daring 


servant of God, did as he was bid, and sent out 
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Elijah goes on, now addressing the priests them- 
selves, to say: ‘*Choose you one bullock for 
yourselves, and dress it first, for ye are many, and 
call on the name of your gods, but put no fire 
under.” And they took the bullock which was 
given them, and dressed it, and called on the 
name of Baal from morning even until noon, 
saying, ‘O Baal, hear us.” But there was no 
voice nor any that answered. Then at noon, 
Elijah, conscious master of the hour, cried out 
tauntingly to them, “Cry louder, for he is a 
god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked.” Frantic under the taunt, 
| they renewed their efforts, they jumped upon the 
altar, they shrieked, ‘ Baal, Baal, bear us!” 
they cut themselves with knives and lancets ; 
and the evening shadows drew on, and the hour 
for evening sacrifice was near. There was no 
The bullock lay upon the wood, and 
The people stood 


| answer. 
; the wood was unconsumed. 


and gathered the children of Israel aud the pro-| by dumb with wonder, ready to side either way 
phets unto Mount Carmel,—to a spot at the|as the victory should be, while the king, with 
eastern extremity, remarkable and well known, | whom everything was at stake, must have seea 
where sacrifice had been offered to Jehovah in| the day close about the senseless efforts of his 
ancient times. ‘The spot is marked by the ruin | priests with feelings of mingled hate and despair. 
of a square stone building, whose antiquity it is} And now all that fearful din is hushed. Bleed- 
impossible to trace, though there are proofs of its ing and exhausted, the eight hundred priests 
existence as far back as the Christian era. | cease from their effurts, and in place of the day’s 
Ranged about this well-known place stood the | discordaut howl there are only the sweet and 
king, the peuple, and those eight hundred and | peaceful harmonies of nature there on that moun- 
fifty prophets of the false gods, and before them | tain’s head, Afar in the valley the sun’s last 
alone was Klijah, erect and confident and calm. | beams rest on the proud front of Baal’s temple, 
Turning, not to the priests, but to the people,— and bathe in gold the topmost branches of 
Astart’s grove in Jezreel, and there Jezebel is 


for it is the people whom he wishes to reach,— | 
he says: “How long halt ye between two | offering up her impious evening sacrifice. With 


opinions ? if the Lord be God, follow him, but | eager eyes the people now turn toward Elijah. 


if Baal, then follow him.” But they answered 
uota word. ‘They knew not what to say. The 
terror of the king and the prists was before them, 
while perhaps some lingering conviction that the 
lord was the true God might incline them to 
confess it. hen Elijah said: “I, even I only, 
remain a prophet unto the Lord, but Baal’s pro- 
phets are four hundred and fifty men. Let them 
therefore give us two bullocks ; and let them 
choose one bullock for themselves and cut it in 
pieces, and lay it on wood and put no fire under ; 
and 1 will dress the other bullock, and lay it on 
wood and put no fire under. And call ye on the 
bame of your gods, and [ will call on the name 
of the Lord, and the God that answereth by fire, 
tt him be God.” Then the people all cried out, 


sf lt is well !’—but the king and the priests were 


his dis 
m. But 
ts liveth, 


silent. 

The great significance of the proposed test, 
knd its value in effecting a conviction with the 
eople, will be recognized, when it is remember- 
‘d that Baal represents the sun, the source of 
ire. It was a challenge on their own grounds, 
hich, however reluctant, the priests dare not 
eject. Apparently they agree to the test; for 


'The interest all centres upon him. Baal has 
|failed, Shall the Lord do more? There is a 
look of quiet assurance upon the prophet’s brow. 
He is sure of victory. ‘The spirit of the Lord is 
upon him and fills him. Turning to the people, 
he says, “Come near unto me,” and they gathered 
thick about him. ‘Then with pious haods, he 
sets himself to repair the altar of the Lord, which 
had been thrown down, and from the stones 
around takes twelve, the original number of the 
tribes, and of them builds the altar. About it 
he digs a trench, and upon it lays the wood and 
the pieces of the bullock, and bids the people 
pour three times four barrels full of water upon 
the wood, and then fills up the trench with water. 
Then, just at the wonted hour of service, Elijah 
himself drew near, and said: * Lord God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Israel, letit be known this day 
that thou are God in Israel, and that | am thy 
servant, and that I have done all these things at 
thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this 
people may krow that thou are the Lord God, 
and that thou hast turned their heart back 
again.”’ No waiting now,—no hoarse and ever 
huarser cries,—no jumping in frenzy upon the 
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altar, —no cutting with knives and lances, only | traveller, ‘‘ Perhaps there is no one day’s work in 
the earnest voice of a trusting man, uttering the | the history of man more wonderful than this.”— 


prayer that avails. For scarcely are the words 
ended when the fire of the Lord falls upon the 
sacrifice, the sacrifice is consumed, the wood, the 
stones, the dust, and the very water licked up 
from the trench ; and the terror-stricken people 
fall upon their faces, crying, ‘‘ The Lord he is 
the God,—the Lord he is the God.’”’ Then the 
long-smothered wrath of the prophet breaks out 
against the priests,—the authors and the abettors 
of all this idol: atry,—and he commands the people 
to seize them and slay them by the brook Kishon, 
which flows at the foot of the range. 

Ahab, separated from his strong-minded, un- 
scrupulous wife, scems to have been impressed, 
indeed utterly subdued, by the day’s events ; and, 
after the slaughter of his priests at the hands of 
his excited people, quietly follows Elijah again 
into the mountain, where food is prepared for 


him. While he eats, Elijah goes to the top of | 


Carmel, and bends his head in prayer, while he 
sends his servant a little beyond to look toward 
the west where the blue Mediterranean stretched 
itself away in the distance. “The sun was now 
gone down, but the cloudless sky was lit up with 


Monthly Religious Magazine. 


SPIRIT VISION. 
BY W. H. HOLCOMBE. 


Go out into the highways, 
And speak the words of cheer ; 
Return the joyful smile for smile, 
The mourning tear for tear. 


Find thy own life in others, 
And then come back to me; 

And thou shalt hear what I have beard, 
And see what I can see. 


The inner world of splendor 
Is sealed from carnal eyes ; 
Invisible to se)fish man 
Is saintly Paradise. 


But like the laughing Dryad 
Within the blooming tree, 

There is a world withia a world, 
The good alone can see. 


acca: 
THE SHADELESS SHORE. 


We have a much-loved friend ; a few brief years 


the long bright glow which succeeds an Eastern We walk beside him down the path of life; 


sunset. Seven times the servant climbed and 
looked, and there was nothing ; the sky was still 
clear, the sea was still calm. At last, out of the 
far horizon there arose a little cloud,—the first 
that had for days and months passed across the 
heavens,—and it grew in the deepening shades 
of the evening, and at last the whole sky was 
overcast, and the forests of Carmel shook in the 
welcome sound of those mighty winds which in 
Eastern regions precede a coming tempest.” 
Swift from the mount the king and “the prophet 
descended; Ahab in his chariot hurried along, 
lest the quick-swelling Kishon should hinder, 
while Elijah, gathering his mantle about him, 
amidst the darkening night and the rushing 
storm, outran him, and entered the distant city 
before him. 

The day upon Carmel is one of the marked 
days in human history. It records one of the 


. most signal reverses to which human pride has 


been subjected. It dawned upon idolatry estab- 
lished in all its insolence. Its altars and its 
groves were everywhere. Its priests were many, 
and the king and the queen were its supporters 
And for God there stood one lone man. But 
the day ended, and the one lone man had 
triumphed. Baal’s prophets slept in death. 
Baal’s self had been deaf and dumb, and had 
stretched out no hand to save. The people had 
felt and had declared, ‘“‘The Lord he is God,” 
and as consequent upon that the spell upon the 
heavens had been dissolved, the sea had sent 
up its cloud as a man’s hand. It grew as it 
rolled, and the waters came. There was no 
more famine or drought. I think, with a recent 


And then ’tis over, and he steps before, 


| Or else we see our friendship changed to strife. 


Thank God, amid the dying loves of earth, 
We can bebold a land where deathless love has birth! 


We have a home; a circle round our hearth, 
And merry sounds and pleasant sights are there ; 
The year goes round—there is an empty place, 
The fire is out, the festive board is bare. 

But o’er death’s river, on the shadeless shore 

A home is gathering to be destroyed no more. 


The eye is bright, the cheek is warm and fair, 

Youth, bealth, and pleasure rush through every vein— 

One day’ 8 sharp agony, or month’s long wo, 

Bids beauty bow down in the sbrire cf pain : 

Thank God, no dire mischance, no creeping ill, 

With anguish and with wo our Father’s mansions 
fill. 


We bask ourselves in wealth’s luxuriant court, 
Darkness and hardness are to us unknown ; 

Then suddenly we wake from our bright dream, 
And riches and their fairy train are flown. 

How sweet to know that on the changeless shore, 
Diadems of fadeless goid are laid for us in store. 


And oftentimes on life’s tempestuous sea, 

When our frail bark is tossed by wind and wave, 
We should be carried down the whirlpool there, 
Did not a vision from afar off save ; 

A bay where we our fragile boat shall moor. 

The dreary voyage passed, the raging tempest o’er. 


There are no scattered homes in that far land, 
No riven friends, no agony nor pain, 

No broken hearts, nor treacherous fortune there; 
No darksome graves, where life-long love is lain, 
No trial, no temptation and no sin ; 

The ransomed race of men to angels are akin. 


Heed not the thorns that strew thine heavenward 
way ; 
Press onward, upward, glorious is the prize ; 


—_—— 
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Forget thy sorrows ; o’er thy ruined home, 

Beyond tby lost friend’s grave, lift up thine eyes, 
To Him, who, when life’s troubled dream is o’er, 
Will welcome thee at last upon the shadeless shore. 


—_—~<9>——___ 


SYRIAN SILK AND SILK-REELING. 


Did you ever, in the streets of London, ob- 
serve some of the retinue of the Turkish ambas- 
sadors with gaudy silk bosheas or handkerchiefs 


girt round their heads, or rich shawls encircling , intervals by stout stems of old and useless mul- 


Both these are mostly the produce | 
of Syrian labor; for, of a truth, silk is the staff; thick layers of rushes? so plentiful in the marshy 
of life to all classes and creeds inhabiting that | lands, which are perfectly impervious to rain ; 
land, from the ancient shores of Tyre, over Le- | 


their waists ? 


banon, right away to the fertile and lovely plains 
of Antioch. A universal patron saint amongst 
all these people would be that stout-hearted old 
monk—it they had ever heard about him, which 
they have not—who, with hollow staff in hand, 
well piled up with silk-worm eggs, at the risk of 
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ges_the khooks may have received during the 
winter gales, the latter, aided by her children, 
has gathered at intervals the necessary supply of 
food for the worms; being careful first that the 
leaves should be perfectly dry, because one drop 
of dew amongst the leaves would be fatal toa 
whole basketful of worms. The khooks above 
referred to are long, narrow, slight structures, of 
twigs and leaves intertwined, and supported at 





berry trees; while the roofing is composed of 


for, on the one hand, whilst the worms must be 
effectually protected from rain or dews ; on the 
other hand, they require a free circulation of air, 


/a point which is attained by the net-work struc- 


ture of the sides of the khook. 


The interior 


consists of a number of shelves on either side, 


life, wended his weary way from distant China | 
over the bleak steppes of Tartary, and so con- | 


veyed to Kurope the much-treasured secret of the 
avaricious Celestials. Then only monarchs re- 


velled in the luxury of silk garments; now the | These shelves are called batoors, and according 


poorest and most ill-used peasant in Lebanon, 
and in the plains of North Syria, would deem 
himself a disgrace to the village if his wife could 


not sport a new silk dress at least once a year— | 


on Easter Day—and_ he himself a girdle of the 
same material; very gay, indeed as regards va- 
riety of colors. 

No sooner has the short-lived winter blown its 
last gale from the westward, which occurs early 
in February, than the whole of animated 
nature seems to wake up by common consent in- 
to life and activity. Peasants who, like their 
cocoons, have been almost hermetically sealed up 
in their huts for the last three months, enteg vig- 
orously upon the labors and the duties necessary 
for the forthcoming spring and summer. The 
birds, who have never quitted the place, although 
so long silent, now burst forth into songs of 
praise, and trees and shrubs are covered with 
buds. Amongst the earliest of the latter is the 
mulberry, which is no sooner clad with delicate 
leaves, so appropriate for their food, than the 
mites of silk-worms issue by countless thousands 
from the eggs, and are immediately placed in 
small round flat baskets covered with clay, where 
they are forthwith supplied with the tender 
leaves of the mulberry. The peasant and his 
family have now commenced the duties of the 
year. As day by day the leaf increases in size, 
so the silk-worms rapidly grow in proportion, till 
from having been almost invisible mites, and 
then the size of ants, in the course of a week 
they attain to nearly half an inch in length, and 
have to be transferred to baskets of double the 
size of the first ones. Meanwhile, the peasant 
and his wife have had no sinecures. Whilst the 
former has been busy in remedying what dama- 


| 


which are made of a species of slit-reed mat- 
work, and rise one above another in tiers of from 
three to four, according to the size of the khook, 


| the lowest being at least two feet from the floor, 


and the uppermost about a foot from the roof. 


to their number is reckoned the wealth of the 
proprietor, and the quantity of silk they will 
produce ; thus, in speaking of any particular 
wulberry-plantation, the natives, in bargaining, 
regulate its worth by saying: “ Oh, it has only 
so many batoors, and can therefore only produce 
such a number of rotolos of silk”; the rotolo 
being equivalent to five and a half pounds Eng- 
lish. 

To these khooks, after the expiration of two 
weeks or so, the worms are removed, and spread 
upon the batoors above alluded to, which have 
first been carefully and thickly lined with mul- 
berry leaves, to prevent the worms from falling 
through. There is no fear of their straying 
over the sides, or climbing from one shelf to an- 
other ; silk-worms are instinctively home-loving 
creatures, and will never of their own accord 
budge an inch from where they are first placed, 
until the time arrives when they are about to be- 
come cocoons. Soon after this final transfer of 
the worm, commences that strange phenomenon 
of apparent utter lifelessness, which lasts for 
forty-eight hours, during which interval the crea- 
ture is changing its first skin, having outgrown 
its India rubber capacities. The natives call 
this the first soame, or fast; and the Christian 
part of them, especially the Greeks, look upon 
this as a certain indication that the worms are of 
the same creed as themselves. During these 
soames, which are three in number, at intervals 
of about a fortnight each, the worms require no 
food, and the peasant occupies himself in the 
tillage of the ground, whilst his family devote 
themselves to domestic pursuits, As they ap- 
proach maturity, the appetite of the worms be- 
comes prodigious, and early and late has the 
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peasant to labor, lopping down huge branches, 
of the mulberries, till what was a verdant and 
beautiful plantation some six weeks before, is now 
a wilderness of leafless stems and branches. But 
so congenial is the climate, and so fertile the 
soil, that in less than a month afterwards, fresh 
sprouts are covered with tender leaves, so that in 
autumn so thick is the foilage, so stout the 
branches, that the stranger would never guess 
how recently they had been lopped. When the 
first leaves in winter begin to fall, then are the 
trees again denuded of théir foliage. This time, 
however, the branches are spread, and the leaves 
gathered by hand, and stored up against winter, 
when, with the manure of the worms, they serve 
as fodder for the oxen, which would otherwise 
starve. The branches lopped off at first form a 
vast and plentiful supply of firewood for the pea- 
sant’s family. 

The third and last soame or fast of the worms 
is the signal for the peasant to bestir himself, 
and procure as much brushwood as he can, which, 
when dried in the sun, he throws lightly upon 
the batoors. During this interval, the worms | 
have become of a transparent golden color, and 
the moment they wake up again, for the first 
time in their lives, assume a migratory disposi- 
tion. Up they crawl actively over this bramble, 
down the next, until each one has selected a fit- 
ting spot among the twigs for forming its cocoon ; 
and very wonderful is it to watch the nicety and 
care with which they weave round themselves 
that impenetrable texture which constitutes the 
cocoon. I say very wonderful is it to watch 
them, but the peasant won’t allow us so to do: 
the Evil Eye is his dreadful ogre; so, to guard 
against this, he locks the door, and flings against 
it from outside a huge mass of clay. From this 
act he also divines whether the harvest will be 
propitious or otherwise. If the clay adheres en 
masse, it is a good omen; if it drops off partly, 
a bad one; if the whole falls to the ground, it is 
destruction. 

And now, whilst the little industrious worms 
are hard at work weaving their own winding- 
sheets, the peasantry are not one whit less busy 
. preparing for them a cruel death. Huge, antique- 
looking, dusty old wheels, which have been hid- 
den for the last twelve months, are brought to 
light again, and brushed up; the temporary fur- 
nace of last year is repaired, the reservoir of 
fresh water lined with clay, the whole uncouth 
apparatas set up, and the peasant’s rickety old 
stool placed ready against the first day of reeling. 
All the family find occupation one way or another, | 
and piles of fuel are heaped up hard by, ready | 
to feed the furnace. At last the auspicious morn- 
ing arrives, and with many prayers and ceremo- 
nies, the door of the khook is opened, when men, 
women and children set to work, denuding the 
briers of the cocoons, which are piled in scores 
upon scores of baskets. Then the mousoom, or 


silk harvest, commences in right down ear. 
est. 

It is a glorious and happy sight, in that plea. 
sant country, at this peculiar season of the year, 
to witness the smile that all nature seems to wear. 
The whole air is redolent with the odors of count. 
less sweet-scented flowers, the whole earth car. 
peted with emerald, brilliantly bespangled with 
tiny flowers of various hues; gaudy butterflies 
are flitting to and fro from woodbine to wood. 
bine; fruit-trees are in blossom, and myriads of 
song-birds are waking the echoes in valley and 
dale ; and here, seated under the clear blue can. 
opy of heaven, are picturesque groups rivaling 
the birds in their ceaseless song, and accompany. 
ing themselves with the whiz of the huge wheels 
upon which they are winding off the silk-worms, 
One turns the wheel with uncouth handle; an. 
other feeds it with the worms; another stirs up 
the worms being reeled, with something like a 
schoolmaster’s birch-rod ; a fourth feeds the fire; 
a fifth supplies the basin with water asit becomes 
exhausted ; a sixth renovates the basket with 
fresh cocoons ; whilst near by, seated on a mat, 
are two or three occupied in picking the stuf 
from off the outside of the cocoons; and this 
material is known as cotton-silk. They labor 
hard and long, but with good-will, during the 
first week, after the cocoons are formed, since 
they obtain 30 per cent. more silk now than they 
will after that date, because then the cocoons 
have to be stifled, to prevent the moths—into 
which they are rapidly being converted—boring 
through the cocoons, and so rendering them ut 
terly valueless and unavailable. The process of 
stifling is with the cocoon as simple as is the sys 
tem of reeling. Spread out upon mats, the co 
coons are exposed to the fierce heat of the mid. 
day sun for a day or two, being carefully turned 
at intervals during the process, and this answer 
quite as well as the ovens so indispensable in less 
congenial climes where the silk-worin is reared. 
After this process the silk reelers take it more 
easily, and relapse into their oriental apathy. 
They know now that were they to work ever s0 
hard, they cannot abstract one thread more of silk 
from the suffocated cocoons, and there is no fear 
of the moths boring their way through. Day 
by day, however, the scene becomes more 
picturesque, as golden festoons of newly reeled 
silk are suspended from branch to branch to dry, 
and set off the beautiful foliage of the orange 
and the lemon trees. The stench, however, be- 
comes intolerable from the heaps of dead and 
reeled-off cocoons, and swallows up all the sweet 
odors that nature has planted around. By this 
method of reeling, they are supposed to obtain 
about one pound of silk from every five ands 
half of live cocoons, and just half that amount 
from those that have been stifled. The silk is 
all reeled off by the middle of June, when it is 
immediately sold on the spot to brokers, who 
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- earn. have been hovering about like vultures for the| Great Improvement iv Maxino Svaar.—L’ Opinion 


last few weeks, and these again dispose of it to | Vationale, of Paris, under the heading, “ A Revolution 





; 8 x in the Manufacture of Sugar,” announces a discovery 
it plea. merchants, who ship it for — - rt by M. Rousseau, which, it says, will more than double 
e year, § ropean ports, where, under skilful hands, it is | sj, yield from a given quantity of cane. The process is 







soon converted into that costly material which exceedingly simple, and the editor says that’ he has 
ladies love to wear. In the interim, the cocoons | repeated it with complete success in the laboratory, 
left for seed have been perforated by the beauti- | 2%4 sees no reason why it should not gucceed as well 
ful short-lived, white, velvety-looking moths into | °".® large scale. Itis known that saccharine juice as 


: az obtained from plants, alters rapidly in the air, because 
which the silk-worm has been converted. By | it contains albuminous matters which become brown 


instinct, the males and females come together ; | or black by the action of oxygen. M. Rousseau re- 
the former die off within an hour or SO ; the moves the albuminous matters by heating the juice 
latter may linger on for a day, in which interval, with about three one-thousandths of its weight of 
on linen spread for their especial behoof, they crude pulverized plaster. As soon as the liquid ar- 


- : dibl hi rives at boiling heat, a thick scum forms on the sur- 
deposit an incredible amount of eggs, which con- | face, and by decantation, a perfectly clear liquid is 


stitute the peasant’s supply of seed for the next! obtained. This liquid left in the air would become as 
season. When these are perfectly dry, they are | black as ink; but by mixing with it six to eight per 
earefully scraped off into a linen bag, and sus- cent. of its weight of hydrated peroxyd of iron, all 
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‘Worms. . *) , the alterable organic matters are removed in a few 
le ; an. pended from the ceiling of the peasant’s hut, seconds. It will then remain for an indefinite time 
stirs up where they will remain undisturbed for a twelve- | without color, and it is only necessary to boil it down 





month to come. 
Of late years, wonderful improvements have 
been made in the quantity and quality of Syrian 
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to obtain crystallized sugar. 






Pirates AND THE Coote Trap—E —The Hong Kong 
Trade Report, of 1st mo. 14th, says, that at that time 











































at with silk by the erection of European factories and | there were no less than three foreign vessels loading 
the introduction of Kuropean machinery. At| on that coast with coolies for Peru and Cuba; and as 
1 a mat P J ; 
ae stuf one of these—the factory of a Frenchman (M. | the anchorage chosen are noted pirate haunts, there 
d this de Portales)—thousands of unhappy and fugitive | *** little doubt that most of the victims were the 
in 18 V See Geil sctieae dealin of & teari- | W® of trading vessels captured by the latter. The 
Ly labor§ “2ronites found refuge during _ — CiTl- | cupidity of the pirates is strongly tempted, so long as 
ring the ble massacres in the Lebanon.— Chambers’ Jour- | the coolie ships pay from $30 to 840 for each captive. 
d ‘aot nal. This nefarious business is denounced by the Trade 
’ th a Report, not Only for its inhumanity, but on account 
lan they ITEMS OF NEWS, of the encouragement given to piracy and the injury 
COCOODSH Foreign News—Great Britain.—The Duchess of | ipflicted upon commercial interests. 
1s—IntOF Kent, mother of Queen Victoria, died on the 16th inst., Tur Guir Stream.—A naval officer who has been 
—boring * a i i a b f 6 engaged several years in the course of bis profession- 
them ut- b oe a a pe a oe hen alee The {a1 oe bal duty, in studying the subject of the origin and pro- 
en Ge ee ee ee ee re famine | gress of the Gu!f Stream, presents the following pro- 
the sys extends to the southward and includes Travancore. | positions of the result of his observations and 
— the co Catirornia.—The Californians rejoice over the pas- ; deductions :—“ It is of subterranean origin. Its pro- 
tI dae of the daily overland mail bill. ; gress, in a certain direction and rate, is caused by the 
: m i All the California telegraph lines have consolidated | shape and revolutions of this planet. It is beated by 
y urn 


as one company, and the new organization will under- ) interior volcanic fires, supplied from the igneous por- 
take the extension of a good substantial line to Salt | tions of the globe. It is fed from beneath by a con- 


Lake, in the most expeditious manner possible. Tney | stant flow of waters. Some of these sare the Mediter- 
will strive to complete their lines before the Eastern | 


: ‘ |} ranean and other adjacent seas. The color, heat, 
companies extend theirs westward to Salt Lake to | current, motion, animalcula, sedges, taste, odor, and 
a the sce asco ‘ all the other ee “= it to be subterranean 
Macuinery for the manufacture of chains of every | in its origin and progress. e trade winds and the 
description has been brought to a great degree of per- formation of the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, have 
fection in this country; the smallest chains, as well | nothing to do with the origin, characteristics, and 
's no fearg’s the largest, are constructed with surprising ra- | progress of it.” 
pidity and exactness; those for trimming jewelry, ; ; 
little larger than an ordinary pin, to the largest ship | LexetH or Days —At Berlin and London, the long- 
eS MOFEcables. Machines made in the United States for the | st day has sixteen anda halfbours. At Stovkolm 
manufacture of watch and other small chains are now | 20d Upsal, the longest bas eighteen and a half bours, 
ch to dry,gused at Birmingbam, England, and are each capable and the shortest five and a half. At Hamburgb, Dant- 
e orange of doing the work of fifiy hands, and more perfectly | Zi¢ and Stetin, the longest day has seventeen hours, 
be than it is posible to accomplish it by manual labor. | 20d the shortest seven. At St. Pete-sburg and To- 
vever, De- Peedi at Ges tee: Oe Sadee dh e | bolsk, the longest has nineteen, and the shortest five 
ne... o _ RCOMB Se acer wae provi: | hours. At Torneo, in Finland, the longest day has 
sions of the Naval Appropriation Bill the Secretary of twenty-one hours and a half. and the shortest t 
the sweetBibe Navy has purchased for $10,000 the right to use ; ; ws , ee 
his A“Davidson’ . a ‘ and a half. At Waudorbus, in Norway, the day lasts 
By this§*Davidson’s Boat Lowering Detaching and Attaching st of 5 29d of 7 4 : 
btaiatApparates.” lately patented oy Lieut. Heater David from the 21st of 5 mo. to the 22d of 7 mo. without in- 
to obtain §“pparatus, . ee a ne er Lens ois Spitzbergen the longest lasts three 
son, of the U.S. Navy. This wonderful apparatus, by ™ 
: ; months and a half. 
which a boat can be lowered with perfect safety at 
fea, under any and all circumstances, will now be of- | A vaLcvaBLe Manuscript.—The original mannecript 
fered to passenger steamers, and will, no doubt, soon | of “Gray’s Elegy in a country church yard,” was re- 
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when it isfeome into general use, by which thousands of lives | cently sold at auction in London f r one bundred 
kers, whoprill be saved. pounds ($500). 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ano Meat.—The Flour market is firm at the 
advance obtained on na last. There is a good 
inquiry for shipment at $5 25 a 5 37} per barrel for 
superfine; $5 50a 5 75 for extra; $5 75 a 600 for 
extra family and 6 50 a 7 00 for fancy lots. Very litue 
doing iu Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is 
selling at $350. The latter is held $2 81} for Penn- 
sylvania, and Brandywine $3 12}, 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continues light. 
It is in demand, both for shipment and milling. Sales 
of 5000 bushels fair and prime Penna. and Western 
red at $1 3148135. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 404150. Ryeisselling at68a69c. Corn—Sales 
o dry new yellow at 60c afloat, and at 59} ¢ in store. 
Old yellow is worth 6l4c. Oats are steady at 32c 
for Pennsylvania and 31 cents for Delaware. No 
sales of Burley or Barley Malt. 

CLoversEED is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at = 62 a4 87 per 64 Ibs. Timothy ranges 
from $2 75 to3 00. Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 




















































































































V OORE STOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
i GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos, The Autumn Ses- 














sion, 10th mo. Ist, and continue as per Circular, 
For Circulars apply to 
MARY 8S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P. U., Burlington County, N. J. 
or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second and Market, Philadelphia. 
4th mo, 6th, 1861. 



































young woman, anexp-T rienced teacheranda F riend, 
wishes a situation as teacher in a school or fam- 
ily. Can give instruction on Sewing Machine. Apply 


















































to CATHARINE CLEMENT, 
Fallsboro, N. J. 
4th mo. 3Ist, 2t. 
\ 7 ANTI id to assistin a Book Store. Ap- 
'y ply ting of the applicant, to T. E. Z 
care of W. JORE, Philadelphia. 
3d. mo. 23d. 



























{ \LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—For 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 

cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 


3d mo. 23—2mo. 


7 ANTED,—A situation as emnehes of the English 
branches and drawivg; by a young woman 
graduate of the “N. Y. S. Normal School,” 
Address Box No. 21. 
Mount Kisco, Westchester Co. N. Y. 
3d mo, 16 2 t. 


yROPOS: ALS FOR P UBLISHING BY SUBSC RIP- 
I TION, avew edition of the ‘“ Letters or Exias 
Hicks,” 
ricans and their descendants. 
The work will be comprised in an octavo volume of 
about 240 pages, priated on good paper, and neatly 
bound in muslin, at one dollar each, six copies for five 
dollars and forty cents, or twelve copies for nine dollars, 
payable on delivery. 
It will be ready for delivery by the first of Fifth 
Month, It is desirable that the subscription papers be 
returned as early as practicable, and those who wish 
to have them will please address the publisher, 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.5 South Fifth Street. 
3d mo. 23—3t. Philadelphia, 


including bis Essay on the Slavery of the Af: | 












INTELLIGENCER 


FRIENDS’ HAT STORE. 


Silk, Beaver and Otter Hats, 
French and American Felts. 
Men's and Boy’s Caps, 
Children's Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made t 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHEngr. Philada. 
_ ath mo. 6th, ly. 





roTic E TO FRIENDS. =—In consequence of the 
frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, w 
saa them with Plain Hats, there being now no 
Friend iu the trade that we know of—we have con. 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 
We propose keeping a stock on band, and to hare 
them made to order tor those who may prefer it. 
Having had considerable experience mn this par. 
ticular, we respecifully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 
Our Store is in Third S'reet, below Arcb, No. 41, 
East side. 
yea. Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 
SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 28—3 mos. 





HARON FEMALE SEMINARY. The Rune term 
S of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4th 
mo., 1861, and continue in session five months. The 
course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho- 
rough English and Classical educution. 

Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may 
be had on application to the Principals, Darby, P. 9. 
orto Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 
3mo., 9—6t. vinnie 0088 
i AIR VIL L E INSTITUTE. FOR ‘YOU NG LADIES 
1 AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the mest 
healtby and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861 will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th, and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa. 
Rererences,—Benj. Swayne, London Grove, Pa: 
oseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St., Phila.; T. M. Plum- 


mer, Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd. &t. 


YATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
‘J present School Term of the above [ustitution, 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2ud day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars will 
be sentto every one requesting the same, on applica- 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, oF 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 


tion to 


2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 





Morrihew & Thompson, Prs., we st. 
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